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A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

John Ireland, son of Alexander Ireland, one lime editor of the 
Manchester Examiner and Times, and author of the book 
Enchiridion, was born at "Inglewood". St. Magararet's Road, 
Bowdon. Cheshire on August 13th 1879. He began his education at 
Dinglewood Preparatory School. Colwyn Bay and then later went to 
Leeds Grammar School. Showing musical abilities early on In life 
he entered the Royal College of Music at the age of fourteen where 
he studied the piano under Cllffe for four years and then 
composition under Stanford for a further four years, some of his 
fellow students being Vaughan-Williams. Moist and Coleridge- 
Taylor. Ireland wasn't in any way Influenced by his fellow students 
but kept on his own straight path to maturity where every work 
bears his fingerprints of individuality. His early influence was 
Brahms and later Debussy and Ravel. It has been said that he was 
even influenced by Strawlnsky to some extent but unlike 
Strawlnsky, Ireland remained a Romantic until the end, 
contributing his own important compositions to English music. 

Emerging from studentship In 1901. Ireland spent from that year 
until 1908 forming his own style by a number of compositions 
which Included the sextet for wind instruments written in 1898 but 
all these works were 'discarded as Immature'. In 1904 he became 
organist of St. Luke's Parish Church, Chelsea and held that post for 
twenty two years. Four years after taking this post Ireland was 
awarded second prize in a W. W. Cobbett competition for his 
Phantasle Trio, the earliest work that he acknowledged, which Is 
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dedicated to Stanford. The next year (1909). Ireland won first prize 
with his Violin Sonata No.l In D minor at an international 
competition with one hundred and thirty four entries. 

About this time publications of works by Ireland were fairly con- 
tinuous but after his Songs of a Wayfarer (1910). there was a short 
break in his output which was not resumed until 1913 when a 
considerable advance in style was apparent. There was no reason 
for this break except that he spent some time during l912on 
holiday in Jersey, the results of which are seen in the piano piece 
The Island Spell and the orchestral prelude The Forgotten Rite. 

Up to this point. Ireland's career had not been eventful because like 
other composers he had to devote much time to things other than 
creative work in order to live. However, the most memorable day of 
his career wasn't far away. On March 6th 1917 Albert Sammons 
and William Murdoch gave the first performance of his second 
Violin Sonata in London. Ireland's reputation as a composer was 
established overnight and the Violin Sonata became probably the 
most popular chamber work ever written by an English composer. 
Meanwhile, his most famous song Sea Fever, had been published 
and quickly gained popularity. 

Being a good pianist. Ireland wrote pieces for the piano which 
clearly show his understanding, love and technical mastery of his 
instrument. These works include his Piano Concerto (1930). 
Sarnia (1940-41). Sonata (1920) and the Sonatina, written in 
1927. 
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For years Ireland taught composition at the Royal College of Music 
where he was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1924. He was also an 
Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of Music and made Honor- 
ary Doctor of Music at Durham University in 1932. He lived in 
Chelsea most of his life but he loved two other places; the Channel 
Islands and West Sussex. In 1940 he was living in Guernsey but 
returned to England on one of the last boats to leave the island 
before the German invasion. He spent a great deal of time in West 
Sussex and in 1953 finally left London and went to live in a partly 
converted windmill, called Rock Mill from which he could see the 
Downs and Chanctonbury Ring. It was there he died on June 12th 
1962. at the age of 82. 

In his book 'Overture and Beginners', Eugene Goosens writes of 
John Ireland in the following way: 

■'Last but not least (here is Chelsea's own John Ireland, whose 
studio In Gunther Grove is the quiet haven ofafew intimate friends, 
but for all others an unknown byway. A lifelong friendship with him 
has been a rewarding experience. If the humility and artistic 
sincerity of a modest artist find their best expression in that artist's 
work, then John Ireland's contains the deepest known to me.' 









INTRODUCTION 

Ireland, although a true Romantic, had much In common with 
French composers such as Debussy. Ravel and, to some extent, 
Faure. However, his music still keeps a true English nationality 
without Ireland actually being a member of the Nationalist 
Composers. The harmonies are of post-Debussian type and yet 
they have a quality of subtlety and delicacy that makes such 
enthusiastic converts to his music. Like Faure. Ireland is not a 
popular fashion but he will always have a band of admirers for 
whom his music is unique. Earlier Influences on the music of 
Ireland, were Brahms and Dvorak, particularly on his early 
chamber music. This fact brings to mind the time when Ireland 
took an early chamber work to his teacher Stanford. On looking at 

the composition, Stanford returned the score to Ireland and 

remarked -"All Brahms and water me'bhoy!". This had a 
devastating effect upon Ireland at the time but he got over It and 
later produced probably the finest chamber music ever to be written 
by an Englishman. 

In a letter to his friend John Longmire, Ireland once wrote - 
'chamber music is afarjlner medium for one's inmost thoughts than 
orchestral music'. There Is no doubt that Ireland did keep chamber 
music for his Innermost feelings and thoughts, as he would never 
let a work of this kind be performed unless he was sure it would 
convey his thoughts in a true sense. Ireland was like this with most 
works but he had a high regard for chamber music, and next to the 
piano, it was probably his finest and most favoured medium. 
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Ireland was most susceptible to literature (particularly that of 
Machen) and the times and places tn which he was living. All these 
things are portrayed exquisitely in his chamber works. Every time 
Ireland composed a work these things had to be taken into 
consideration - unconsciously of course - and this made 
composition a very difficult process for him. After a spell of writing, 
Ireland's friend John Longmire heard him say - "I simply hated 
having to do that. The work was composed because it just had to 
be composed.". 

I have suggested in the aforegonc writings that Ireland was a true 
artist in the light of his artistic discrimination and susceptibility to 
the things around him. 

In this study of Ireland's chamber music I don't propose to look at 
the early works that Ireland discarded as immature, but I will say 
this: There are two string quartets - No.l in D minor. No.2 In C 
minor and the Sextet for Clarinet. Horn and String Quartet. The 
quartets are Ireland's first essays in chamber music and contain 
some very advanced music for both his age (he was only 16 when 
the first quartet was written) and for the age in which he was living. 
The dates of these early works are as follows: 

Quartet No. 1 in D min. - March 1895 
Quartet No. 2 In C min. - September 1897 

(Both published posthumously in 1973) 
Sextet for CI. Cor. & Str. Qtet. - 1898 



The Sextet was published towards the end of Ireland's life but only 
after much negotiation with the composer. He still did not regard It 
as a representative work, hence my short dealings with the subject. 
The first chamber work that Ireland recognised was his Phantasle 
Trio for violin, 'cello and piano. It Is In one movement as Is the Trio 
No. 2 and was inspired by the island of Jersey where Ireland loved 
to spend his time because of its connections with ancient times and 
pagan ritual. Trio No. 3 was also inspired by Jersey. 

It will be of interest to note that all Ireland's chamber music (i.e. the 
sonatas and trios) are in Sonata Form. At the time these works 
were written composers were writing sonatas and other works in 
freer forms of their own. This was perhaps because they didn't 
know how to apply their own musical Idioms to the accepted forms. 
In many cases it was deliberate, but even so. it shows what an 
accomplished composer Ireland really was in being able to write 
such original works with roots in the generally accepted forms. 

With more chamber works to his name than orchestral. Ireland 
soon became known as a composer and after he won the Cobbett 
competition with his violin Sonata No. 1 his reputation was 
assured with the first performance of his second Violin Sonata. A 
distinct advance in style is shown In this work in the craftsmanship 
and harmonic ventures. Before Ireland embarked on the two violin 
sonatas he composed two pieces for violin and piano - Bagatelle 
(1911) and Berceuse (1902). These could have been the first 
thoughts Ireland had on composing a violin sonata and used them 
as experimental writing for this combination. 
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Ireland's later chamber music consists of two sonatas - one for 'cello 
and piano and the other for clarinet and piano. The clarinet was 
one of Ireland's most favoured instruments and he had longed to 
write another chamber work for clarinet (the first was the Sextet) 
but although he had tried he was never satisfied. For Ireland, the 
climax of his career as a composer of chamber music, came with the 
production of the Fantasy Sonata - a work of which he was indeed 
proud. 

Ireland made several arrangements of The Holy Boy (No. 3 of 
Preludes for the Piano) but there is no doubt that he regarded the 
arrangements for chamber ensemble as the ultimate and highest 
form of this delightful little piece. It was a piece that lent itself 
readily to arrangement, and so Ireland was pressed for several 
arrangements because it was so popular. 

The comparatively small output of chamber music (and indeed of 
other works) by Ireland, I think bears witness to the aforementioned 
artistic discrimination. As regards susceptibility to the things going 
on around him, Ireland's inspiration of the works shows this. We 
only need look at some of the works to realise this:- 

Trios Nos. 1 & 3 - Channel Islands with all their 
connections with ancient times. 

Violin Sonata No. 2 - First World War. 



It is also evident In other works, for example - The Forgotten Rite 
was inspired by the Channel Islands and the Symphonic 
Rhapsody: Mai Dun was inspired by the prehistoric earth works 
and fort near Dorchester, known to us as 'Maiden Castle*. 






We will now consider Ireland's chamber works in greater detail by 
means of discussion and analysis of some works separately, but 
first a note about Ireland's style. Ireland's keyboard writing Is 
sometimes complex but the fact that he was a good pianist makes 
sure that his writing, no matter how complex, is always pianistic. 
His treatment of the other instruments in his chamber works Is also 
always suited to the instrument for which he writes. It is always a 
good Idea to keep In mind the fact that Ireland's keyboard writing 
always consists of an abundance of added notes and passing notes 
but nevertheless, his music is still basically diatonic with a hint of 

modal scales - these are essential elements of Ireland's highly 
individual style. 

I have Just said that Ireland's style is highly individual but I think 
the words of Ireland himself give us a true insight into his stature 
as a composer. Some forty years ago. at a cocktail party in a 
musician's house, a young student Just down from university went 
up to Ireland and said. "Do you think you're a great composer. 
Sir?". "No." replied Ireland after a little reflection. "I don't think I'm 
a great composer, but I think I'm a significant one.". 

In those few words, Ireland truthfully and modestly Indicated his 
musical status. John Ireland is one of the most significant 
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composers of our time. Neither an academic nor an Avant-Garde 
experimenter, but merely a sincere artist who seeks to express 
himself to the mass of musical people rather than to a select few. 
His highly individual idiom is firmly rooted In the past and is 
therefore easily assimilated. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC OF JOHN IRELAND 
1895 - 1900 

During his student days Ireland was concerned with developing his 
own style and he did this mainly with chamber works. From this 
period Ireland left two string quartets and a sextet. At this time 
Ireland was under Stanford at the college and was making a study 
of Brahms. This fact makes itself apparent in all these early works 
and this is why Ireland destroyed or withheld practically all the 
works he had written up to the year 1906. when he was 27. It was 
from Brahms, however, that Ireland developed a fine sense of 
musical architecture. After his student days. Ireland made a study 
of Debussy, Ravel and Strawinsky. From these composers he 
acquired clarity, conciseness of style, rhythmic vitality, piquant and 
arresting sonorities. 

Not a great deal is known about the two quartets because they were 
so early in the composer's output that Ireland himself did not talk 
about them much. I was fortunate in acquiring a letter written by 
Ireland himself, dated August 30th 1897, in which he mentions his 
second string quartet. He writes - 

7 am writing a string quartet in C rnln. Three movements are 
finished and the last one is fairly started. It will be a decent work 
whenjinished, but not very exciting". 

Patterdale August 30th 1897. 
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Thus the second string quartet was written whilst Ireland was on 
holiday in the summer of 1897, at Patterdale. The two string 
quartets were published posthumously. 

The Sextet for clarinet, horn and string quartet (1898). the only 
work from this period Ireland allowed to be published, was probably 
one of the first works If not the first work to be written for this 
combination of instruments. (One could well imagine Brahms 
writing for this combination.). Adverse criticism from Stanford 
condemned this work to oblivion In a drawer for sixty-two years. It 
is thanks to Thea King (clarinetist) and Anthony Friese -Greene 
(secretary of the Hampton Music Club) that the composer finally 
and reluctantly allowed the work to be performed In the Great 
Drawing Room of the Arts Council of Great Britain in March 1960. 

A publisher asked to be allowed to publish the work immediately 
after the performance. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC OF JOHN IRELAND 
1900 - 1920 

By the year 1908, Ireland had done much to acquire his own 
personal Idiom and the first work he gave us In this period was the 
Phantasle Trio In A minor. It was with this Trio that Ireland won 
second prize in a W.W. Cobbett competition. The work was 
dedicated to his teacher C.V.Stanford. Incidentally, it was Frank 
Bridge's Trio that took the first prize. 

The music of the Phantasle Trio is pleasant but comes nowhere 
near the individuality of the later chamber works. It does, however, 
contain some striking points. As with other pieces Ireland again 
shows his individuality in harmonic schemes. Although the work 
begins in the key of A minor, it changes to a key signature of four 
fiats for the second subject. This key then dominates most of the 
development and at the recapitulation, the key changes once again 
to a key signature of three sharps. The coda then ends the work In 
the key of A major. 

Written in 1908 - 9. the Violin Sonata No.l in D minor was entered 
in the Cobbett competition in 1909 and won first prize out of 134 
entries. Ireland, being a perfectionist, was never satisfied and thus 
the work was revised in 1917 and again in 1944. The Sonata has 
three movements - I. Allegro leggladro. 2. Romance: in tempo 
sostenuto. quasi adagio. 3. Allegro sciolto assal Both the violin and 
the piano have equal Importance and there is no sign that the piano 
is accompaniment to the violin. One specific point of Interest in this 
13 



work arises in the slow movement where Ireland introduces modal 
chords for the first time In his career. The music is sad and 
solemn, almost mysterious. It Is reported that when Ireland played 
the second movement to Vaughn Williams. R.V.W. said that he had 
used nearly the same idea In a song which at that time had not 
been published. After thinking about It for a while the two 
composers agreed to go ahead and use the idea, for it was just 
coincidental that there was any resemblance. This slow movement 
shows one side of Ireland's character and the last movement shows 
the direct opposite. It is In the form of a rondo, the first main 
theme being a light dance-like tune full of rhythm and spirit. 

Up to now Ireland's future as a composer had not been assured. He 
had not reached a significant point in his output that would make 
him one of England's leading composers. However, the time was 
not far away; it came on March 6th 1917 when Albert Sammons 
and William Murdoch gave the first performance of his second violin 
sonata in London. Now Ireland's reputation as a composer was 
established overnight and the violin sonata became probably the 
most popular chamber work ever to be written by an English 
composer. Many publishers wanted to bring it out and in fact one 
publisher arrived on Ireland's doorstep the morning following its 
performance. Orders were put in for the whole of the first edition 
before it was even printed. The reason for this probably finds itself 
in the feelings of the people at that time, during the First World 
War. The concert going public identified their feelings with the 
beauty and poetical expression of the music. 
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The first movement - Allegro - opens dramatically with the main 
theme on the piano. The violin takes up this theme and extends it: 



Allegro 



i ^ > i ip »p 



f dedse 




The second theme, somewhat lighter in mood, leads us to a great 

climax; - 




W/* lejgiadro 



The music then dies down and a quieter melody enters becoming 
more and more expressive as it moves along:- 



flip! i mm^ m 



In spite of all this the first dramatic idea prevails, giving the 
movement that kind of romantic ruggedness which Ireland made his 
very own. 






Part of the second movement reminds one of a slow procession and 
the overall effect of this movement is that of a noble funereal-like 
song. The middle section, however, has a very beautiful lyrical 
melody:- 
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After an Introduction the third movement sings forth some of the 
most wonderful rhapsodies and Introspective wanderings 
Imaginable. The music finally turns itself into a movement of gaiety 
yet it is not out of place even when one considers what has gone 
before. The rhapsodic material of the Introduction is now heard 
again nearer the end of the movement and the music becomes very 
moving. 

I quote the theme from the introduction and the second subject 
below: - 



In Tempo moderate 




Jf <*«i'o 






Ireland lost no time in following up his success and in 1917 
produced another chamber work. This lime a trio. This was 
Ireland's second Trio and it Is in one movement. It Is therefore not 
in true sonata form but is in the form of variations on the material 
heard in the opening 'poco lento' section. At this time, Ireland's 
mind was preoccupied with the subject of war which he found most 
deplorable. Edwin Evans understood the work well when he wrote - 
"One feels an element of rancour In the psychology of the work yet it 
ts not the morbid resentment of the weak, but the angry impatience 
then felt by all wfio had not despaired of civilisation". 
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CHAMBER MUSIC OF JOHN IRELAND 
1920 - 1943 

The ability to overcome the difficult problem of combining the 
sonorities of the piano with string instruments Is shown in both the 
'Cello Sonata and the third Trio. Ireland succeeds here where 
many composers have failed, with the result that in the Sonata the 
'cello always stands out clearly. 

From the point of view of form the "Cello Sonata is very interesting; 
much of the material is derived from the opening theme for 'cello 
but these derivations are very subtly contrived, and as the various 
themes and motives are introduced they are to all Intents and 
purposes quite new, presenting both rugged power and poetic 
beauty which increases throughout this work. The famous Spanish 
'cellist, Antoni Sala came across a copy of the sonata in Spain and 
declared it to be the "best 'cello sonata of modern limes". He came 
to London where he played and performed it with Ireland at the 
piano. He also recorded it with the composer in 1929BriUsh 
Museum. 

Without any introduction the 'cello gives out the main theme of the 
first movement, which is accompanied by quietly moving chords on 
the piano that act as a kind of counter theme. The 'cello theme in 
one form or another, dominates the work. Other themes are derived 
from it giving the whole work unity:- 
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The 'cello's first four notes of the theme are next heard in the bass 
register of the piano, with rich harmonies. The 'cello now plays a 
counter-melody: - 




A quicker tempo is later adopted using a figure derived from the 
first four notes of the first theme which leads to embellishment and 
the quicker tempo is kept up for almost the whole of the latter part 
of the movement. 

The middle notes of the main theme give rise to the more lively idea 
in the 'cello part in this quicker moving section. More ideas are 
brought forward and the movement reaches a climax. The music 
subdues a little but nevertheless ends with 'cello and piano playing 
in a boisterous manner. 



The second movement is a comparatively short one and opens as 
did the first movement, i.e. the 'cello gives the main theme straight 
away accompanied by chords in the piano part. This soon gives 
way to an almost hymn-like melody; a typical chord sequence of 
Ireland, which bears some relationship to the "Undertone", from the 
Preludes for piano. The 'cello takes up the theme whilst the piano 
accompanies with moving chords:- 



N«n 
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This section is followed by a section marked. Andante moderate with 
a particularly beautiful theme played on the 'cello and yet again 
harmonised by the piano with exquisite moving chords of Ireland's 
very own:- 




icr i ^j H\rPgpg 



The movement comes to a brief climax and then dies down ending 
with a varied restatement of the hymn-like melody on the piano, the 
'cello adding its own comments above. The last three and a half 
bars of the movement are 'cello soio and this leads us straight into 
the finale. 

The finale bursts in with upward rushing arpeggios in which both 
piano and 'cello take part. The chief theme of the movement is then 
announced and dominates:- 

. .rlS 




There is a passage near the end of the movement which restates the 
opening figure on the piano; the music then gives way to a quicker 
tempo until the end of the movement where the final bars are both 
noble and triumphant. 

The total impression given by this work is that of rugged 
romanticism peculiar to Ireland. It has been said that the 'Cello 
Sonata seems to convey something of the influence exerted on the 
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composer by Blake's visionary work, "The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell". 

Ireland's Trio No. 3, which appeared in 1938, is dedicated to 
William Walton and is based on the material of a similar work 
written in 1915 which was not published. However, the Trio No. 3 
is virtually a new work and represents the full maturity of the 
composer. Its form is characteristic of Ireland's methods in that it 
is condensed and there is little actual repetition of material. The 
romantic first movement and the terse finale both possess a certain 
relationship In their themes. Both the Jinale and the scherzo are 
full of rhythmic intensity, or aggressiveness, which is an Important 
fingerprint of Ireland's style. The slow movement is a lovely lyrical 
outpouring that was probably inspired by the island of Jersey. 
Unlike many trios the writing for the three instruments is 
extraordinarily clear, every note of the strings can be heard, for the 
piano part is obviously contrived never to obscure their outlines. 

The work opens with the piano playing a six note figure in the treble 
against a five note figure in the bass. The violin plays an expressive 
melody and the 'cello, pizzicato chords. The first movement is like 
the Phantasle Trio in that it is a set of variations on a given theme. 
Again, like the Phantasle Trio, the harmonic scheme is complex 
e.g. a key signature of six sharps is preceded by only a few bars of 
four flats. 
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The given material for the variations is as follows:- 

3 




p dolce cd esprcu 

The second movement is a scherzo and has a modal character. The 
music reminds one of a jig but Is rather heavier and more emphatic 
in a typical, Ireland type manner;- 




mfmuc 



pit* 



The "Jig" changes through 9/8 time and 6/8 time to a flowing 
melody in duple time:- 
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The slow movement takes the form of a Romanza and in the middle 
section Ireland's personal idiom shows itself in the piano writing 
where arpeggios are grouped in tens, nines, sevens, sixes and fives. 
The movement is marked Andante cantabile and the main theme is 
a particularly haunting one:- 




p Wpf. 
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The jlnale is the only movement in this work for which Ireland uses 
a conventional form. It is in sonata form but without the usual 
development section. The idea of no repetition here is quite justified 
in that he forbids that anything should be repeated for repetitions 
sake. This final movement is marked Con moto. and is a brilliant 
display of not only technique but of Ireland's own ingenuity In 
construction of a quick movement. 



The main themes of the movement are as follows;- 




m 
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Ireland's last chamber work, the Fantasy Sonata for B clarinet and 

piano was written in 1943 and shows the composer at his full 

stature as a creative artist. The music Is full of varied changes of 

mood and is a complex piece of ensemble writing, both parts being 

Interwoven Into a texture of great subtlety. The writing for the 

clarinet taxes the virtuosity and musicianship of the best players. 

The work was written for Frederick Thurston and was first 

performed by him with Kendall Taylor at the piano in London in 

1944. Ireland's interest and attraction to the clarinet dates from 

the time when he heard Richard Muhlfeld play in London. Ireland 

had longed to write a chamber work for clarinet ever since he had 

used it in his early sextet but had been unsuccessful. The 

production of this sonata was the climax to his career as a 

composer of chamber music. 
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The sonata Is in one continuous movement but falls Into three main 
sections. It wanders freely through different moods as the word 
"Fantasy" might suggest. Opening with an Andante moderate 
section the clarinet gives out the main theme of the work In its 
higher register without introduction:- 



i Mi.; , h frrrfSi m 




After a time the second theme is introduced by the piano in legato 
chords with figures in the bass:- 




An upward moving figure then takes us to the climax after which a 
"trangutUo" section follows. The clarinet then meditates upon the 
opening theme:- 
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A slow section soon follows, marked Piu Lento, the theme being 
given out by the piano. The idea Is related to the opening section: 




The music becomes more Impassioned and leads to a section with a 
strongly marked dance-like rhythm over which the clarinet plays a 
quicker version of the main themc:- 




The upward moving figure used in the aforementioned climax is 
used once again in the coda. 

Indeed the Fantasy Sonata is the coda of all Ireland's chamber 
music. It is the coda of a great contribution to English Chamber 
Music and a unique expression of one man's inmost thoughts and 
feelings. 
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LIST OF PUBLISHED CHAMBER WORKS 

Work Date 

String Quartet no.l in D minor (op. posth) 1895 

String Quartet no.2 in C minor (Op posih) 1897 

Sextet for clarinet, horn and siring quartet 1898 

Berceuse for violin and piano 1902 

Phantasic Trio in A minor 1908 

Sonata no. 1 for viol in and piano 1 908/9 

Bagatelle for violin and piano 1911 

Sonata no.2 for violin and piano 1915/17 

Trio no.2 in E minor 1917 

'Cello Sonata in G minor 1923 

Trio no.3 in E minor 1938 

Fantasy Sonata for clarinet and piano 1943 
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